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By THe Rev. Sarem Town, Granp Cuapiatn, or 
rHe Granp CHAPTER, OF THE STATE OF New-York, 
DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, FEB. 5840. 

M. E. Grand High Priest, K, and S. Brethren 
and Compan‘ons.—It behooves us,most devoutly to ex- 
press our grateful acknowledgements, for the interposi- 
tion of that kind Providence, which has hitherto sus- 
tained us in life and permitted us to meet, in Fthe capa- 
city ofa Grand Chapter. While'some of our brethren 
have closed their earthly labors, re continued in 
the vineyard of our common and have re-as- 
sembled, in accordance with the lished usages of 
the Craft, for the transaction ofsuéh buisness, as the 
interest of the [nstitution require. 

In all our deliberations, it is ardently hoped we may 
be guided by unerring wisdom, and arrive at such re- 
sults, as shall best secure those interests. .As masons, 
and especially as a Grand Chapter, we a spectacle 
to the world, and bound by all the ties ofa common 
Brotherhood, to exert a benign “e salutary influence, 
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in the several spheres in which move. The per- 
sonal influence which, we, as Individual Masons ex- 
ert on community, gives ton characterto all our 
convocations a ee organized Inetitution. 
Personal conduct, affofds the most indubitable evidence 
and furnishes the best exemplification, of the moral 
nature of our governing pfinciples of action. “By 
their fruit shall ye know them,” isa maxim of sound 
wisdom. By this criterion, we judge of other men, 
and they, especially judge of us,.as masOns. A simple 
profession, under any circumstanees, is of little or 
no avail in the view of the world, without a correspon- 
ding course. of life and conduct. Hereby, are we to 
show forth the excellency of our institution, beforea 
gain saying world, being ourselves, living Epistles, 
known and read of ail men. 

Could we travel back, into the remote ages of An- 
tiquity, and point out the definite period of Masonic’ 
Origin, little moré would»be gained, than a mere grat- 


ification of that curiosity, which now looks respectfully 
on scenes of past generations In. the contemplation 
of practical truth, however we derive personal bene- 
fits. * 

The question is often asked by the world, especially 
in these days, whatis Masonry ? and what are its ben- 
efits in this age of safe intercourse, and general intel- 
ligence. An explicit answer,to these questions, will 
now be attempted. It must, however, necessarily be 
brief and summary. And in general, we answer, it 
is an Institution of — Antiquity, having a peculiar 
organization, embodying sound moral principles, and 
inculcating benevolent action. As to its high Antiqui- 
ty. not a doubt can rest onthe mind of any man, who 
will candidly investigate the subject, in reference to 
that point. ~The records of remote ages present in- 
dubitabie facts. Of the period of its organization, and 
the establishment of its peculiar rites and ceremonies, 
we as Masons, have good reasons to believe it was at 
the building of Solomon’s Temple. That this period 
was not the era of its organization, has oftentimes been 
asserted, but never as yet proved from the most labor- 
ious researches of its ablest opposers. 
sion must, therefore stand on ds of the highest 
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the more probable. The ceremonies indispensible for 
Membership, have a peculiar adaptation, both to de- 
velope and impress moral sentiments. The symbolical 
language connected with those cereMonies, is emphat- 
ically the voice of nature, addressed to the ear of “its 
own sympathies; than which nothing ‘exerts a more 
powerful control over humanlife and conduct. Hence 
we find the strength, the cordiality and durability of 
Masonic attachments. 

When kindred sympathies, spontaneously meet and 
mingle, no human power can either sunder, or alienate 
them. These ceremonies, however, donot end with 
the simple presentation of symbolical allusions, but 
serve to prepare the way, for the more explicit exhibi- 
ition, of an entire code of moral truths. These truths 
embodied, as Articles of faith, form the Masonic 
creed. 

In all decisions of judgment, respecting moral truth 
we have but one infallible standard, with which to form 
a comparison; and that is Divine Revelation, The 
soundness ofevery man’s faith, and the orthodoxy of 
every religious creed, is, by universal consent. decided 
by this standard. 

The fundamental principles of all associatiens, both 
of human and Divine Oxigin, whethe.to promote re- 
ligious, benevolent, or moral objects, receive the sanc- 
tion, and command the respect of good men, to the 
same extent they are found to accord with Reveal- 
-ed.truth, as fovehing those painit. pelt is the moral 
principles of an Instituti , Which in the abstract 
characterize its excellency; but the influence of those 
principles, exemplified in the life and conduct of its 
members, marks their good, or evil tendencies in com- 
munity. We maintain, that the «Masenic creed em- 
bodies, se far as it goes, the same moral principles, ad- 
mitted and acknowledged, inthe soundest forms of the 
christian faith ; and we distinctly affirm, there is not a 
single preceptive injunction,contained in allthe Mason- 
ic Cede, which militates, in the least degree, against 
one moral virtue contained in Revealed Religion. 

The truth of this position vests, on mo precarious 
foundation. It is capable of the same proof, and is en- 
titled to the same credence, as in the case of any moral 
or religious [nstitution now in existence. 

Should the orthodoxy of any partieular sect of pro- 
fessing christains, now, be seriously questioned; in 
what, way could it be certainly known, what their tenets 
were? 

And if their creeds contained those tenets, which the 
members had ever been knoWn, as a sect, openly. and 
uniformly to adopt, profess and promulgate, who would 
ever think of questioning the reality, of what was ob- 
viously an undeniable matter of fact. And further- 
more, if their lives, in any a degree accorded with 
their profession, who could misapprehend the natural 
tendency of their influence on society. ; 

Here then, isa llel case, so far as evidence, 
proof is concerned, g Bem: to establish the point, as 
to the matter of fact, 
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ded, adopted professed and ;romulgated, and is open to 
the inspec tion of every man, who desiresto judge for 
himself, and has been for centuries. Whoever shall stil| 
doubt,may compare our tenets, as now found, in all our 
printed standards, with those of any other period, as 
far back, as well authenticated records can be found. 
and publie profession certainly known, and no essentiat 
diserepency can be discovered, in the substantial doc- 
trines, as then or now believed and taught, or the main 
duties as then or now inculeated. Why then should 
Men of intelligence, pretend to entertain seriousdoubts, 
concerning what our principles are. Such, however 
is the fact, notwithstanding there is an absolute im- 
possibility, of obtaining more certain knowledge of any 
matter whatever, of a similar nature. 

These things being premised, we will, now briefly 
enumerate a few of our leading doctrines, in direct an 
swer to the question, “ in what does Freemasonry és- 
sentially consist.” In the first place, it consists ina 
firm belief, and open acknowledgement of God, and his 
Divine Atributes. This now is, and so far as we know, 
ever has been the first and fundamental Article in the 
Masonic creed. No lodge can be regularly organized 
without the bible, and some portion of Scripture either 
read, or rehearsed. 

This fact we believeto be a matter of univers®l 
notoriety, as appears from public records, both ancient 
and modern. The same having been admitied and 
confirmed by all our members in all ages. Such a be- 
lief, and such an acknowledgement imposes obligations 
and lays iGe duties... The first 
of these, and the one most solemnly enjoined is, what 
we oweto God. The second, to our fellew men; and 
the 3d to ourselves. These three general heads, invelve 
all other duties, growing out of the several relations.— 
Each distinet branch, has a specific enumeration of all 
those parts, in which obedience to the grand injunction 
consists. All these are not only matters of fact, but of 
public record, and are found to harmonize with reveal- 
ed truth, in each relation. ~ Truths jast as undeniably 
embraced in oursystem, as the acknowledgement of 
God, and recognition of relative duties, standing in the 
creeds and confession of any Denomination of chris- 
tians in the Protestant Churches. : 

To enumerate a our principles and duties in detail, 
would be to give@ summary ofthe’ great outlines of 
moral truth contained in the volame of Inspiration ; 
such as reverence, love and obedience to God. Faith, 
hope and charity—truth, justice and fidelity—beney- 
olence, temperence and Brotherly kindness ; where 
each article, is the center of a group of correlative du- 
ties, embracing the several pointsof practical obedience 
growing out of the general principle. Such with ma- 
ny others of a kindred nature, either as doctrines oy 
duties, are severally presented and enforced, in some 
mple, we say, “truth is a Divine Atrib- 
foundation of every virtue. this, the 

ye; speak the same language, while 














ets, or those of any, moral or religious sect; f 

at the same time, the best criterion of the charact 
of influential results, on the great body of commu 
ty. 

- A matter so perfectly obvious, as 
the above statement, weare con 
tioned ina i 
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rigy, deceit and double dealing are unknown. 
That is that standard , Which teach- 
ue; being the 
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meral truths, we believe, and such the general duties 
we inculcate on others,and profess to practice ourselves. 
In confirmation of the former, we appealto every well 
authenticated Masonie Record, ancient or modern.—| 
Ofthe latter, we should be living examples, and such 
we are, just as far as we sustain the character of good | 
Musons. In the absttact, the purity of those princt-| 
ples above named, must stand unquestionable. — 
what man, in this enlightened age, is prepared todeny, 


of work,and modes and means of Masonic recognition: 
that strictly speaking, they have no moral character, 
and neither endanger the ‘head or the heart. At the 
same time, not one article of faith, net one moral prin- 
ciple, not one ctical duty, comes under that head. 
And how can they ? When it is distinctly understood, 
that what is taughtwithin the Lodge, we are under 
solemn obligations to practice out of it; not only for 
our common interest,members of the same communi- 





mon Family. Through this medium, the sons of Ma- 
sonry find a home in every clime, and meet the embrace 
and share the munificence of a common brotherhood. 
The several associations, into lodges, or chapters, are 
but ¢omponent parts in one entire Body or Institution 
which has lived with ages, and been a traveller with 
time. While numberless other organizations, claim- 
ing high exeellency, and proposing useful designs, 
have expired -in the. hands that gave them bitth, this 


, ; . >98 . . our “ies. ith istai itutions alone, has eseape ui 
or even question, either the existence, or soundness of ty, but the general good of our species with christain. Institutions alone, bas eseaped the ruin 


of such Articles of Masonic faith: much less denounce 
any Institution adopting them as cardinal points of faith | 
and governing principles of life. i 

On these broad and immutable principles we stand. | 
When they are subverted, every moral and religious| 
tnstitution must of course, be buried in its own ru- 
ins. ; 

Little, more however need be said, in answer to the | 
question first proposed, in as much as those great} 
principles we have named, admit of no compromise | 
with error, in any matters of faith; nor can duties be} 


Such duties as have been named, are necessarily ac-|ef Empires, and outlived the storms of persecution. 
companied with undisguised publicity, because not|To us, it has come down from ages so remote, that the 
confined to members of ourown order. The aclion|certain perio? of its orignal organization, is shut out by 
developes the principle. The tree is characterized by | the veibof Antiquity. The moral beauties, so far as 
its fruit. Tt henee behooves us all, to exemplify more|wecan learn, have never faded through the lapse of 
fully, the faith we profess, and the duties we avow by |time_nor its charities withered in the hearts of its 
a consistent and well ordered life and gonversation. Let | members. ’ 
us live out the excellency of our moral and benevo-| In view of the above considerations, it is easy to dis- 
lent precepts, and live down all prejudice, misconcep-|cover, the present, as well as past benefits. resulting 
tions and evil surmisings. Too much have we been|from membership. ‘Yo suppdse, that MZasonry must 
inclined to fall in,with the current of liberal sentiments|bethrown back i ite the dark ages of ignorance and. bar- 





thence deduced, in the least degree at varience with| and laxity of diseipline, which have so lamentably des|barism, to acquire theabilityof being useful 1s unaturel 


the best moral standards. 


But notwithstanding, this high moral ground, on] 


which Masonry does stand, itismevertheless, professed 


prerequisite for ceo a sound faith, and a 
fair moral character are made indispensible. 

is perfectly manitest, that a fall, and conscientious dis- 
charge of those very duties. enjoined on Musons, is all 
the christain, is required to perform, and all he has the 
ability todo. No person, however scrupulously exact, 
will pretend to deny, that a fanitless discharge of duty 
to God and man, not only covers human abilty, bus 
fulfillsthe whole law, in all its length and breadth, al 
though no mere man, has ever come up to these re 
quirements. 

Hence, the main object of the Institution, in allages 
has beento maintain, and inculeate those great moral 
principles, which implant virtuous obedience in the 
heart, and tend to promote benevolence and charity 
amongst mankind. ‘To impress truth on the con 
science, by every appropriate motive, and such moral 
suasion, as the subject demands; and most solemnly to 
enjoin every leading duty, which grows out of the 
Articles of faith. Thus far, human effort can present, 
and apply moral truth, and urge home duty; but no 
farther. Beyond this. moral suasion is powerless: and 
each Member must stand or fall, on his own personal 
responsibility. 

Each Individual, comes into the Lodge, by what 
in human judgement, is considered a sound belief in 
our moral code. and an unequivocal engagement, to 
discharge the appropriate duties, involved in such a 
profession; after which he is retained, or expelled, 


| 
ly, nothing more, than a human Institution, founded} 
on principles of Divine origin. Altho’ experimental 
religion. according to church requisitions, is not a} ; - ; ) 

S ves jand receive those charges from such, as never was| That the increase of knowledge, and safety of inter- 
And it|im our connection. 
‘are found, amongst those, who have renounced ; but in| creases the ability, and furnishes the means of accom- 


ranged the churches, and brought reproach on heryas well as unphilosphical. The question, might with 
satred Institutions. The main difference, however,}equal propriety, be asked, * what are the benefits 
in the two cases, lies in the fact, that one portion of the | of the multiplied Institutions of the present d ly, see- 
same communion, charges the other, with unsoundness|ing we live in an age of so much light and intelligence 
o! faith in doctrine and practice, while in our case, we and the same reason which would justify the necessity 
as a body, standin perfect unity amongst ourselves, of coutinuing the one, would fully sustain the other. 


Some few exceptions it 1s true|course, constitutes that very state of things, which in- 


|comparison with apostates from the church in general | plishing the greatest amount of good, amongst Man- 
the number is small. Wor is it far more surprising, | kind, is entirely self evident. The greater the ad- 
| that men of the world should be found prepared to give! vance, in any, or All fhipse particulars, the greater the 
| full credit to the slanders of such apostates, against the faculties, in any % Institution, to carry out its 
| religion of the Bible, and church Institutions, even inappropriate designs. 
| the face of all the testimony and experience of her nu-| I doubt not, th€ Companions of this G. C. fully un- 
| merous professers sustained by the Divine sanctions derstand, and appreciate the moral principles of Ma- 
; of God himself, than what seceding Masons have ever sonry, and duly value the privileges of membership. 
done. In each case, however, an evil exists. for which But the mofal, social and relative duties, connected 
| there is no human remedy, and from which we believe with our ession, involveso many individual re- 
|no valuable Institution, either of human or Divine spousibilitiés, that we, no less than other mien, need 
origin, was everexempt. The root of that evil, lies to stir upeach others minds by way of remembrance, 
inthe deep depravity of the. heart, and in neither, and encourage each @ther, to greater diligenceand fi- 
case ought to be charged on the institution it- delity, in the constant and proper discharge of each 
self duty. As your companion inthe common trials of 
As individ al members, we my companions, are your faith, and id all your labors of love and charity, I 
bound to maintain our own integrity inviolate, and asa | solemuly exhort you, to’a life of more abounding good 
body. fo sustain our institution on the broad ground of works ; to greater effort in the promotion of “ peace 
its moral principles, and benevolent design. Here on Earth, and good-willto mankind.” Do good toall 
we believe our ancient brethren stood. men, as you have opportanity, and especially, remem- 
Elere we have planted ourselves and here, come pros- ber the Widow and the Orphan, the needy and the af- 
perity or adversity, we stand. Atound us we behold flicted. Magmify your profession, not to be seen of 
the monuments of Antiquity, in an institation based on | men, but as the fruit of an honest heart, imbibed with 
the cardinal virtues. A superstructure, resting onthe moral virme. Letthe influence of \sound mofality, 
accredited pillars of revealed truth. Within'and with- characterize your daily walk. And may the lights of 
out, we are taught the practice of every moral virtue, revealed\truth, continue to shine on yonr pathway 





on the ground of a consistent, or disorderly walk.|'® Connection with the warmest charities of the human through life ; te accompany your footsteps down to the 
= « ' 


If be maintains an orderly walk, in accordance with} heart. 


his profession, he is respected and esteemed a worthy 
member of the Institution, and a wholesome and val- 
uable citizen. If he disregard those injunctions, and 
overleap those moral restraints, thrown around him, 
all that remains, either for this, or amy other Institution 
is, to reclaim the offender by discipline, or exclude 
him from membership. 

I have now given a direct, and concise answer to the 
question proposed, a simple narration of such fan- 
damental Articles of faith, as are undeniably embraced 
im our code, and a summary, of the more prominent 
duties, well known to be taught and morally enforced. 
And permit me to say, that a review ofsuch principles 
and duties, should, if possible, establish and confirm 
our faith more strongly,.im the moral soundness of the 
Masonic creed, and awaken us to more scrupulous 


- Punctuality, in the discharge of Masonic duties, *“"l'o 


do good, and communicate forget not.” Someofour 
ceremonies are not pabticly promulgated, and a_ kind 
of mystery, in the view of the world, is hung around 
Masonic intercourse, whieh has induced many persons 
of honest intentions, to take exceptions; butthe most 
part are entirely actuated by groundless suspicion, of 
something. of which they have no knowledge, and which 
a jealous disposition can magnify and accommodate to 
its own conceptions of evil design. As to Masonic 
secrets, we reply in all frankness, and challenge the 
world to disprove the fact, that these are confined ér- 
tlusively to eeremonies. connected with our manner 
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An adherence to the most of these principles, grave in peace ; and finally, toshéd Divinecdasolation 
centuries hrooded over the dark ages of the world, and, World, “where the wicked cease from troubling and 
furnished one rallying int for benevolenfeffort. As"the weary are at rest.” 
connecting links, between the past and the future, uni- | 
ted in a common fellowship, with a multiplied order — 
aoe on) tel . a. THE MURDERER’S ESCAPE. 
iffused and felt, a8 far as Masonry is known anc ac-} Ss ‘ . 
tied. "Y pr | Jonathan Bradford kept an inwin Oxfordshire, in the 
a spacious Edifice, entire in all its parts, and measur- }Er- Hayes, a gentleman of fortune, being on his way 
ably complete in all its appendages. Although its to Oxford, on a visit toa relation, put up at Bradford's. 
the curtains of the outward court, are the blag canopy whom he supped, and in’ conversation unguardedly 
of Heaven, yet as an Institution it isonein a pre-emi- mentioned that he had then about hima large sum of 
ministration, concordence of principle and benevolent Chambers; the gentlemen to a two-bedded rown, lea- 
co-operation in aid of suffering humanity. jving (as iscustomary with many) a candle burning in 
comprehend the great body of Masons, spread over the |Pe4, one of the gentlemen being awake, thoncht he 
civilized world. Ledges and chapters, in their sep-_ heard a deep groan in the adjoining chamber, and this 
the sea; distinct in number but united on one broad listened together. afid the.greans increasing as Of one 
base, constituting the vast oceat. jdying they both instanly arose, and proceeded «,Jently 
isan universal relationship, — all. our mem=| 8nd the door being a jar, saw a light in the room; they 
bers wheresoever found or .t er "eat 
world. ne fog perceiving a person weltering in,blood in (lie bed, 
Here are we cheered with that e benevolence, #4 @ man standing over him, with+a dagk leviern in 











we can trace through those moral glooms, which for on the Soul, in her passage to a brighter and better 

members of a common brotherhood, we areone of the, = ae 

MISCELLANY. 
of men, in all civilized countries, whose charities are 
Asacharitable Institution, it may be compared to Year 1736. He bore an unexcéptionable character.— 
main pillars rest on the four quarters of the globe, and He there joined company with two gentlemen. with 
nent sense; in its unity of membership, identity of ad-|™0°*Y- In due time they retired to their re>ective 
en we speak of Masonry. as an Institution we |the chimney corner. Some hours after they wre in 
arate and distinétive locations, resemble the waves of 2eimg repeated, he softly awakened his friend. They 
Throngh this grand meditimy it is well known, there |? the next chamber from whence they heatd the zroans 
over the wide }©?tered : but it is imposible to paint their const»: nation 
which looks on all ‘mankind, agbrethren of one com." hand and a knife in the other. T emate 
4 a 
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He demanded her hand in marriage, and was of 
The geitlomen soon discovered person WaS the) rejected. Profoundly skilled iu the mechanical ar s, 
stranger with whom they had thatglight supped and) he allowed himself ao rest. until he had invented the 
that the man who was standing over Mim was their host.| most formidable weapon which could be imagided.— 
‘They seized Bradtord directly; diftrmed him of his|'This a key of large size, the handlejof which was 
knife audcharged him with the g the murderer ;}so0 Seemed that it could be turned round with lit- 
le assumed by this time the air,o bcenee. Positive-|tle difficulty. When turned, it discovered a spring, 
ly denied the crime, and asserte ut he came there) which on préssure launched from the other end a _nee- 
with the same ‘humane intention theniselves¥ for! dle.or lancetof such subtle fineness, that it entered 
that hearing a noise, which waast eded by a groan-|into the flesh, buried itself there, without leaving ex- 
ing, he gat out of bed, struck a lig med himself ternal trace. T'ebaldo waited in disguise at the door 
with a knife for his defence, and hi te ea- of the charch in which the maiden whom he loved was 
terered the room before them. Fes jabout to receive themaptial benediction.’ The assas- 
These agsertions were of Tittle a he was keptin/sin sent the slender steel, unperceived,énto the breast 
close custiody till the morning, amd then taken before of the bridegroom. The wounded man had no suspi- 
a neighboring justice, of the peace.» Bradford still de) eion of injury, but, seized with sudden and sharp pain 
nied the murder, but nevertheless, with such apparent}in the midst of the ceremony, he, fainted, and was car- 
indication of guilt, that the justice: hesitated not to)ried to his house amid the lamentation of the bridal 
make use of this expressigfi on writing out his mitti-|party. Vaio was all the skill of the physicians, who— 
mus—*Mr. Bradford either you or myself committed ‘could notdivine the cause of this strange illaess, and 
shia iearder,” ina few days he diel. Tebaldo again demanded the 
This extraordinary affair was the conversation ofthe | hand of the maiden from her parents, and received a 
whole country. Bradford was tried’and condemned second refusal. They too perished miserably in afew 
over and over again in every compaity. In the midst)days. The alarm which these deaths, which appear- 
of all this predetetmimation came’Gn the assizes at Ox-| ed almost miraculous, oceasioned, excited the utmost 
ford. Bradford was brought wtrial, he pleaded not vigilanee of the bodies, the small instrument was found 
guilty. Nothing cofld be mere strong than the eve in the gangrened flesh, terror was universal, every one 
dence of the two gentlemen; they testified to the fin-| feared for his own life. The maiden thus cruelly or- 
ding of Mr. Hayes murdered im his bed; Bradford at phaned, had passed the first months of her mourning 
the side of the body with a light and a knife; that knife, in a convent, when 'Tebaldo, hoping to bend her to his 
and the hand which held ir, bloody; that on their enter-| will, entreated to speak with her at the gate. The face 
ing the room he betrayed all the signs ofaguilty man, |of the foreigner had been ever displeased to her, but 
and that a few moments preceding, tli@y had heard the | since the death of all those most dear her, it had 
groans of the deceased. | become odious as theugh she had a presentiment of 
Bradford's defence on his tiial was te same as before , his guilt, and her reply was most decisive inthe nega- 
the gentlemen; he had heard a noise, he suspected tive. Tebaldo, beyond himself with rage, attempted 
some. villany transacting, he struek a light: snatched a|te wound her through the grate, and succeeded, the 
knife, the only weapon near him, to defcad himself; and | obscurity of that place prevented his movement from 
the terrors he discovered were merely the terror of being observed. On her return to her room, the mai- 
humanity , the natural effects of innocence as well as ‘den felt a pain in her breast, and uncovering it, she 
gilt on beholding such a horrid scene, — | found it spotted with asingle cropofbloed. The pain 
This defénce, however, coald be considered but as increased, the surgeons who hastened to her assistance, 
weak, contrasted with several powerfal circumstances taught by the past, wasted no time ia cofijecture, but 
against him. Never was circumstantial evidence more cutting deep into the wounded part, extgaeted the nee- 
strong. There was little need of comment from the dle beforeany mortal mischief had colltisenced, and 
judge in summing up the evidence. ,, No room appear- saved the life of the lady, The state inquisition used 
ed for *xXten gation; and the’Jary brought iu the prison-! every means to discover the hand which dealt these in- 
er guilty even without going out of the box. Bradford | sidious and irresistible blows. The visit of Tebaldo to 
was executed shortly after, still declaring he was not}the convent caused suspicion to fall heavity upon him. 
the murderef, nor privy to the murderer, of Mr. Hayes;| His house was carefully searched the infamous inven- 
but he died disbelieved by all. tion discovered, and he perished.on the gibbet.—New 
Yet were those assertiop$ not untrue; th@§murder| Yor’ Mirror. : * 
was actually Rocaanived Mr. are ae who Hs 7 ¢ 
immediately onstabbing his master, rifled his breeches 7 2 
ofehis iooalh gold watch and snuff bex, and escaped a 25 ine bas 
to hisqwn room, which could have been from after cir- MONEY DIGGERS. 
cumstances, seargely two seconds before Bradford's en- 
tering the fortunate gentleman’s chamber. The) A few days since I was in the vicinity of Coney Is- 
world owes this wledge toa remorse of conscience |land and the money diggers, and learned a few particu- 
in the footinan, eighteen months afterthe execution of lars which may prove somewhat interesting. ‘The place 
Bradfords on a bed of sickness; it wasa death bed re- lof deposit was on Pelican Beach, separate from Coney 
pentanée, and by that death'the law lost its victim. It| Island by Plum IJolet, and adjacent Barren Island. On 
is neach to be wished, that this account could close | this fatter island was the small tavern house, kept bya 
here, but it cannot, Bradford, though innocent, and) persen who is supposed to have shared largely in the 
not privy to the murder, was neverthele&s the murderer | spoils of Gibbs; but after burying them, lost his land- 
indesign. He had heard, as well as the footman, what! marks, and was unable to recover his money. The 
Mr. Hayes had declared at supper asto his having a surface of about five acres ofthe white sand of this 
large sum of money about him, and he went to the | snowy beach has been disturbed, and at one time as 
chamber with the same diabolical intention as the ser-|many as 250 persons were at work. These worship- 
vant. He was strack with amazement, he could not}pers at the shrine ofPluto, were ferried over by Dutch 


as petrified as themselves, but all t@8¢@ror 


















































believe his senses; and in turning back the bed clothes! fishermen in a small boat, at asmall sum on going 


to assure himself of the fact. he in his agitation, drop- 
pedithe knife on the bleeding body, by which both his 
hand and the knife became bloody. These circum- 
stances Bradford acknowledged tothe clergyman who 
attended him after his sentence, 





THEKEY OF DEATH. 

In the collection of curiosities preserved in the arsen- 
Lat Venice, there is a key, of which the following sin- 
lar tradition is related:-About the year 1600, one of 
ose dangerous men, in whom extraordinary talent is 

the fearful source of crime and wickedness beyond 
that of ordinary men, came to establish himself as 
merchant or a rin Venice. Thestranger, whose 
ame Was 0, became enamoured of the daugh- 
er of an ancient house, already affianced to another. 


over, but On returning had to submit to a quadruple 
exaction. Charon, with his craft, made a full share of 
profit. About $7000, liave been exsanded, and the 
most fortunate hunter collected $2090. There was 
no gold found, as reported. The right of mine and 
thine was not vested in the discovery, but decided, by 
a scrable, with fists and nails; strength and activity the 
larger amount to the more successful, as with boys 
scrabbling for pennies. Some Indicrons scenes occur. 
red. One digger exposed the top of a bag. when to 
secure it he insmedately fell face down, covering it with 
his body for the purpose of securing the whole con- 
tents—he availed little by attempt; those near him 
xtacted from under him the whole of the dol- 
larg; leaving him about ~— s full. A strong man. 
with or other i would keep at bay 
those who might be near, as he would throw out the 
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specie, and thus secure his discoveries. 
it was a happy thing for the seekers, as many of them 
are fishermen and clam-men. - The coin are sought 
after by many as keepsakes, tending to keep alive the 
recollection of the horrible deeds of Gibbs and Walms- 
ly, certainly a taste which make it agreeable to its pos- 
sessers to dwell on horrors, and which must have been 
possessed, not in an eminent but large degree,by the 
physician, who could have had apiece of Walmsly's 
skin tanned into leather and wear it asa purse. 

A gale was the cause of uncovering some of the 
mouey, which was seen by ene man, he was seen by 
another, who was attracted to the spot by seeing the 
first unusually industrious on the barren sand. Work- 
ing till night, they seperated on enjoined secrecy—the 
latter told his wife, the wife another woman, the wo- 
man the neighbors, and finally it spread through coun- 
ties. 


‘On the whole 





THE SCOTCH THISTLE. 


This ancient emblem of Scotish pugnacity, with its 
motto, ‘* Nemo me impute lacessit, " is represented of 
various species in royal bearings, coins, ard coats of 
armor; so that there is some difficulty in saying which 
is the genuine original thistle. The origin of the na- 
tional badge itself is thus handed down by tradition.— 
|**When the Danes invaded Scotland it was deemed un- 
| warlike to attack an enemy in the pitch darkness of night 
|instead of pitched battle by day, but on one occasion 
the invaders resolved to avail themselves of this strata- 
gem, and in order to prevent their tramp from being 
heard, they marched barefooted, They had thus near- 
ed the Scottish force unobserved, when a Dame une 
luckily stepped with his naked foot upon a superb 
prickly thistle, and instantly utterred a cry of pain,— 
which discovered the assault to the Scots, who ran to 
their arms and defeated the foe with aterrible slaugh- 
ter. The thistle was immediately adopted as the in- 
signia of Scotland. 
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Jim along Josey.—Jim Crow has had itsday, Pub- 
lic taste has ‘“‘wheel about.” It has lighted upon Jom 
jalong Josey, whitfMis now the race. Jim Crow. apen- 
\ed the door to a faithful representation of “nigger” 
character, and Jim along Josey has walked) in, prede- 
cessor out. The dynasty ofthe Crows is over—their 
cawing is finished. ‘There is another black Richmond 
in the field and he is the conqueror. The popalarity 
of Jim along Josey is unbounded. Young ladies play 
the melody and place it beside—shall we not say above 
—their favorite Rossini. The'streets are vocal with 
it, men hum it, lads whistle it, and-b: ys sing, squeak, or 
screech it, as they are blessed with musical veiees, or 
cursed with defective musicalorgans. Even little un- 
breeched urchins attempt the thing, and precocious 
infants lisp the sweet sounds before those of pa and ma. 
N. Y. Sunday Atlas. 


A begger went into a store in this city a few days 
since, and asked for money- ‘The merchant, by way 
of experiment, offered the begger his choice between 
a good salted codfish and two cents im money down.— 
The begger at ouce chose the currency. ‘lwo cents 
would pass’ readily at the next grog-shop: the fish was 
only food.—Philadelphia North American, 








A gentleman, ended an oration the other evening, 
an oration in favor of the fair sex with these words :— 


‘Ah, sir nothing beats a good wife.’ ‘I beg your 
pardon,’ eejoined one of the company, ‘a bad husband 


does.’ 








A Glorious Revenge. Vf you feel inclined to exer- 
cise your vengeance against one that has injured you, 
take the first opportunity of doing bim a service. If 
he has any feeling you will wound him to the quick. 





A chap in Vermount, aged 17, recently married a 
girl of 13, after a : hip of six day. They do 
‘things dows there nt ‘with neatness dis- 
patch,”and at the “shortest notice.” 
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waste filled with black stumps, to a lovely flower garden, 
and the cottage was completely covered with the thick 
shading indigenious creeping vines that she had trained 
to rum over the rough edifice. 
THE RESCUE. Under this state of things her father soon began to 
grow contented with his lot, and resume once more 
A LEGEND OF THE NORMAN’S KILL. his former light-heartedness and cheerful state of mind 
=e which had been completely prostrated by his previous 
BY W.G. B. woes. 
ales Thus they lived, the father and the daughter—retir- 
About two miles south of the city of Albany, is the| ed from the bustle of society, and fashionable life,— 
nouth of a pleasant stream, known generally as the | contented and happy in their rural retreat. The forest 
Norman's Kill Creek. This creek is about 28 miles in| which covered the land immediately about the house, 
length, it takes its rise in Schenectady county and pur- had been eleared, and was now in full cultivation which 
sues a serpentine course through a pleasant country furnished them with the necessaries of life, while 
autil it finally empties in the Hudson. It is upon the the luxuries were procured from Albany, and Sche- 
hanks of this creek that the principal scenes of our tale | nectady. 
are laid. | At this time the troubles between the Colonies and 
The period that this simple narrative embraces, is the Mother Country had reached the climax. Blood 
during those dark and bloody days, when our fore- had been shed at Lexington and the friends of the 
fathers were battling for that liberty which we now|Country were seeking redress by am appeal to arms.— 
so happily enjoy. At that era the Country watered The patriots or Whigs of Tryon County,* in which 
by the Norman's Kill, bore a vastly different aspect) Morton lived, had openly avowed their determi- 
from what it does now. What is theseat at present/ nation to resist the oppressors and had come out man- 
of pleasaut villages, with extensive and valuable fully on the side ot the Continental Congress. 
water privileges, and thriving farm-houses, was then} The ardent, generous feelings of Morton, had early 
a pathless wilderness known only to the wild Mohawk, induced him to take a decided stand in the ranks of the 
or more peaceable and milder Stockbride tribe of Mo-| Whigs, and dearly did he suffer from it. He was from 
hegan Indians who were dwellers in that part of the his superior talents, and determination chosen as leader 
country. When the early settlers invited from their of their Norman's Kill Whigs, for their defence against 
* faderlandt’ by glowing tales of the cheapness which the unceasing hostilities of the Tories and Indians. 
lands could be procured from the Patroon of Renssel-| Nearto Morton’s house, lived a foreigner by the 
aerwicke pitched their snug homesteads here and there | name of Cunningham, whose son a young man of 
zlong the beautiful valley of the Creek, it was much about 20, had deserted from the British Army. This 
larger and deeper, than exhausted by mills, &c it isat young man whose name was John, was a person of the 
the present day. |most vicious and depraved character. He had been 
The settlements and clearings on the Kill, were ow- | forced from his daily excesses at home, to join the 
ing probably to their secluded situations, comparatively Army, and upon the regiment, to which he was attach- 
free from the visits of the marauding bands of Indians ed being sent to America, he deserted and joined his 
who occasionally destroyed the lives and homes of fatherwho had emigrated some time previous. He 
some unoffending settlers in more exposed parts of the became acquainted with Lucy, and had made _propo- 
couniry. From the burning of Schenectady close to sals for her hand, but from his known character, which 
them,—however they were not unacquainted with the had men developed itself in his brief residence, in 
scenes of distress and horror caused by sueh visits and this part of the country; he was indignantly spurned 
on that melancholy occasion the settlements of the Kill | both by Lucy, and her father. Soon alter he left his 
afforded protection and shelter for many ofthe unhappy father’s home, and went no one knew whither and was 
sufferers by that event. |soon forgotten in the absorbing events, that were then 
It was in this section of the country that Henry | occurring. 
Morton an emigrant from England, hadlocated him-| Time passed on—on the ever memorable 4th of July} 
self. The situation was one of the most pleasant a-| 1776, birth was given to an independent nation. The 
long the creek about 14 miles from the then village of cruel devasting warfare between the Whigs and Tories 
Albany, which name the little hamlet had just taken.| of Tryom County, was still continued—and now their 
Mr. Morton wasa man of about 35 years of age, and encounters were more bitter thanever. No man’s hfe 
had been a merc in England, but having been un- or property was safe fora moment. Moston had dis- 
fortunate in business, he determined upon leaving the’ tinguished himself in several encounters with the 
land in which his hopes had been so crushed and at- Toriesand Indians. These latter, at last retired, 
tempt the retrievement of his fortunes in the new further to the Westward, and consequently the rigid 
world to whieh people were flocking in such numbers. watchfulness, which had hitherto, been kept up in the 
He brought with him his wife and daughter. His wife settlements on the Norman’s Kill, began in a great 
was a lady of very wealthy parentage and had been! measure to be relaxed.. 
brought up accustomed to the enjoyment of all the) Tura we now to John Cunningham. Immediately, 
Juxuries which wealth or fashion could bestow. The upon the rejection of hissuit by Lucy, and her father, 
difference of living in the wildernessof America, and he joined the Tories, burning with a desire for revenge 
civilized life, added to ill-health before leaving Eng- upon Morton, and his daughter, for the contempt, 
land so weighed Mrs. Morton down that after a few shown him. Being a man of undoubted courage, and 
months residence in this country she died. This last energy, though possessed as before shown of the worst 
calamity of course, added heavily to Mr. Morton's) principles, he was chosen Captain of a band of Tories. 
griefs and turning his back on the more safe situation Kindred spirits, who were raised about the Kill.— 
of Albany, where they had at first resided, he settled | He however, soon left them, and throwing off all allegi- 
himself in the solitary place before mentioned. There ance to civilized life, he turned savage; and became 
retired from the din and troubles of the busy world, he|one of the Cayuga tribe, where from his natural enter- 
sought forgetfulnsss ofthe past. His only comfort’ prize, and tact, he soon rose to considerable standing 
was in his daughter Lucy thena fine blooming girl of among them asa warrior. His malignant and feroci- 
15 years. ous disposition, wreaked itself upon many an unfortu- 
She was as fair a creature, as ever breathed—accom-| nate Whig—earrying desolatien-and woe intothe bo- 
plished and well educated,—and to those artificial at-!soms of many a happy family. 
tractions, were added a form and features of the most; The Britishunder Sir Wm. Johnson, and the Six 
aurpassing loveliness. This was the enchanting crea-| Nations, under the celebrated Brant or Thayendauega 
ture, that Mr. Morton had brought with him to solace had now commenced a system of warfare of the most 
him in his solitude, to comfort and cheer him in his malignant nature. The sufferings-of the poor defence- 
misfortunes, and to sweeten the moments of his depart- less Whigs, along the Schoharie Creek, and the. in- 








ing days. : | habitants of the Wyoming Valley, are proof of this.—| 
hey settled in their solitary but pleasant home in) Cunningham, hearing that Brant intended, to visit the 
the spring and having engaged the assistance of am ac~| settlements near the Hudson, hastenedto join them, 


tive man to do the drudgery of the work they soon 


got quite an extensive clearing opened. ‘The cottage}, (7) "203 Ce, = sate mig oe 





was rendered oneof the most lovely residences that} 1; embraced all tha of ing W. of 
could be wished; for by Lucy’s refined taste which had yenang nate tee the cae Be County of 
turned the space about the house, from an unsightly | harie... 
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judging this would be a favorable oppertunity, for. the 
furtherance of hig hellish designs, against the Mor- 
tons. Deep and diré was the distress caused by this 
incursion, amongthe settlersnear the Shawangunk 
mountains in U County, by the cruelties inflicted 
upon them, by- arauding band. Cunningham ob- 
tained permissio itha party of Cayuga’s to fall upcn 
the Norman's Kilfgettlers and accordingly thither he 
directed his cou , 
Captain 
suppo 
brave 















meanwhile was active in his 
rican Cause, and at the head of his 
followers, had inflicted severe chas- 
tisement on t ‘ories, who were their only enemies, as 
owing to their Vicinity to Schenectady and Albany, the 
Indians never troubled thein. 

Near to Captain Morton’s residence, lived a young 
man by the name of Martin Wallace, who had attach- 
ed himself to Captain Morton's band, and had by his 
distinguished courage and general behaviour, won the 
love and esteem ofthe whole company, and had been 
promoted to the post of Lieutenant, by Capt. Mérton. 
He was.a young man ef noble app®arance, and havi 
been introduced to. Lucy, at the Captain’s houS@) 40° 
which from the nature of his duties, he was obliged to 
be a frequent visitor, he soon won the love ofthe gen- 
tle girl. Morton saw the growingattachment of the 
youthful couple, and well aware ot Martin’s merit en- 
couraged it by every means in his power. Inthis case 
it appeared. thatthe old-proverb that ‘the course of 
true love, never does run smooth,” was at fault : 
and accodingly matters had progressed so far that a day, 
was appointed on which the ‘twain were to become 
one flesti.’” 

On the afternoon before the appointed wedding day 
—in the monthof January, Capt. Morton, and his 
young friend, were obliged to visit Albany, on import- 
ant business, connected withthe command. They de- 
parted with the intention of returning next day, leaving 
the homestead under the charge of Lucy, with a guard 
of six stout men, to prevent any surprise, fromthe To- 
ries, who took every occasion, to destroy the property 
ofthe Whigs 

The day had been cold, and the ground, was eover- 
ed with snow, to the depth of several inches, but with 
a crust strong enough to bear the weight ef a man.— 
The night was dark and cloudy, and the skies gave 
evidence of anapproaching storm. Nething occurred 
to disturb the quiet of the watchful sentinels, during 
the time until atevening the alarm was given that 
something was observed prowling about the house, 
what lagers, the sentinel could not determine. He 
accordingly alarmed his companions. Seizing their 
arms they sallied forth forth warily but after some half 
hour’s close investigation, and search ep ike 
discover nought of the source of their alarm, they 
up the search agreeing that it must have been some 
wild beast, driven by hunger, to seek food, near the 
abode of man, and turning began retracing their steps 
to the house. 

Scarcely had they done this, when the forest resound- 
ed with the terrifie war whoop. The affrighted men 
discovered too late that their devoted residence, was set 
upon by a savage and unrelenting foe. They were sur- 
rounded by their murderous enemies, and fell victims 
to their savage fury. 

Lucy was aroused from her rest, by the yells of the 
Savages, and she had hardly thrown her clothes hasti- 
ly over her, when her door was forced open and John 
enkenbem, stood before her. Painted and disguis- 
ed as he was she knew him instantly and falling at his 
feet, she begged in piteous accent, for mercy. Lifting 
her up, Cunningham without speaking a word, gave 
her in charge of some of his followers with direetions 
to treat her well. 

The torch was then applied to the once happy resid- 
ence of Merton, whose mistortunes and ill-luck seemed 
relentlessly to pursue whither he went. The incendia- 
ries fearing that thé country, would be raised about 
them, went the way rapidly, without committing any 
further outrage in this quarter. 
ently being satisfied with the glutting of his revenge. _— 
“The light of the burning house, was seen for m 
aroundg-to Albany itself. Capt. Morton and his youn 
companion fearing that the Tories were about their 
cowardly work again, instantly hurried off to their 
homes. On their way athick bata ayendoe on 

and urged their steeds, to full s when they 
a evap Bot of the neighbors who was on his way 
to Albany, to inform them of what had transpired. - 


Cunningham Ppa 
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their trail, but so swiftly did the Indians travel that at 
nightfall, the next day, the whiteshad not come up 
with them. ot 

At last towards the close of the third day of the 
pursuit, the friendly Indians declared with their instine- 
tive knowledge that their foes were close at hand. — 
proceeding more warily, they discovered during the 


Overwhelined i 
on to the scene ofravage and ruin. Upon reaching 
their lately pleasant home, they found the neighbors 
collected around the burning remains of the dwelling, 
awaiting their arrival to determine what course should 
be posed ae ate first enquiries was as might be 


MrjMorton, and his son-in-law again went forth to bat- 
tle in their country’s cause, and had the honor of 
participating in most of the glorious battles, by which 
our country’s freedom was achieved, and at the happy 
termination of the war, they returned again to their 
homes. Capt Morton was the honor of the country 
around, and was several times called to their aid in the 
political transactions of the early stages of the state 
government. Martin Wallace and his wife Lucy were 
respected by all who knew him,—and they lived with 
old Mr. Morton until his death, when the farm be- 
came their own. 

The pair were still living at the time of the difficul- 
ties between the Helderberg tenants (of which he was 
one) andthe Patroon, and by his influence and exam- 
pledid great service to the laws, on that unhappy 
occasion. For though opposed by the principles for 
which he fought and hKled—to any such usages of feud- 
al monarchies, he still deprecated any resistance to the 
laws of his Country. 

Many of the inhabitants on the Norman's Kill, may 
remember the circumstances connected with this 
fortunate Rescue, and possibly some of the very band 
who participated in it, may yet be in the land of the 


supposed ag #@the fate of his beloved daughter, and 
Wallace of his bride, who was thus Snatched away) night the gleam of the fires in the Indian Camp, who 
from him, on the very eve oftheir wedding. Frantic) confident tha: they had outwitted the whites ventured 
with grief, Morton determined to follow as he supposed | to rest, for the third time. Morton immediately took 
the murdering band of Tories, who had in the abduc-| measures for their surprize and waiting until midnight 
tion of his daughter, filled to overflowing the cup of his | when the [ndian sentinels, overcome by the fatigues 
griefs. But so warily had their savage foes taken their | of their long march, laad all fallen asleep. His men 
departure, that no traces of their course they had taken| were directed to separate until they had completely 
could be found, and the falling snow had obliterated | surrounded the Indian Camp, the arrangements hav- 
every vestige of theirtrail. The pursuit was therefore | ing been all completed, the signal was given, and with 
in vain, and was accordingly given upfor the night.—| loud shouts the whites rushed forth, upon their savage 
Upon the return of the party, to the ruined and deso-/foes, dealing death and destruction on every hand.— 
ate homestead, they were joined by a couple of friendly | The Indians being takenso completely by surprize 
Stockbridge Indians, who on viewing the scene around | made little or no resistanceand fell an easy prey to 
themand the tomahawk wounds, inflicted upon the| Morton's-band. 
dead men, immediately declared with the instinct pos-| The figst impulse both of Morton and Wallace, was 
o 80 remarkabléa degree by, the American to ucy. They had searched every nook, where 
es, that the ravagers, were Indians. The peo-| they supposed she mightbe concealed, but without 
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ple re this, had observed thatthe men had been success. At last however, Wallace's attention wasdi- living. 
sealped, but thoug't nothing further, as this revolting rected by an exclamation, from a groupof the Savages Albany, Feb. 1840. 
practice, from probably the frequency @f association, | to the identical Indian, whom he had before seen, and 





with the savages, had become quite common among 
the whites themselves. 
Early the ensuing morning, Capt. Morton, and his 


A CARD PARTY. 

It is related of Madame du Deffan, that three of het 
friends brought a card-table to her bed-side, at her re- 
quest, in her last illness, she taking a hand. As she 
happened to die in the midst of an interesting game, 
her partner played dummy for her, and thus the three 
quietly played it out, and settled the stakes before they 
called the servants to notify them of the very impor- 
tant demise of their mistress. Shocking as is this in- 
cident, it is trivial in comparison with one which is said 
to have occurred at Albany many years since. There 
was ut that time a low-eaved, peak-roofed, stone-built 
inn, situated in the upper part of the city, known as the 
‘Colonie;” a place much frequented by Sehenectady 
teamsters and Mohawk beatmen, before the completion 
of Clinton's grand canal had caused that too often dis- 
sipated raceto be supersededin their vocation. At 
this inn one day aman by the name of Derrick Hel- 
fenstein, but better known as “Dirk Hell of German 
Flats,” had been seized with convulsions amid a drun- 
kin frolic, and expired during the fit, with his limbs all 
twisted and knotted together by the fierce muscular ac- 
tion incident to his disease. In Albany, at that time, 
the Dutch custom of several friends of the deceased re- 
maining all night in the same room with the body, and 
keeping their vigil until the moment of interment, was 
always strictly observed; coffee, and mulled wine, with 
dote, or dead cakes, and other refreshments, being gene- 
rally provided by the nearest relatives to cheer the 
gloomy duty of the watchers. Dirk Hell (or Helldirk, 


who had now Luey in his arms, and appeared to be 
making his escape. Wallace followed him at the top 
of hig speed. ‘The Indian moved rapidly on, and 
band accompanied by the two Indians, took up the|whenatsome distance he perceived thathe was only 
pursuit, and followed on towards the Schoharie Creek, | follewed by.one man he stepped, and throwing the 
all the forenoon, without discovering any traces of the | young lady on the snow, unsheathing his knife, he 
enemy, Soon after crossing the Creek, however foot-|rushed on Wallace. Wallace saw he had no common 
steps began te be discovered, and after a little while| antagonist to deal with, but sword in hand was_ ready 
were found to be quite plain. It was now evident|to meet him. Theyclosed and now commenced a 
that they were quite near the enemy, and accordingly | struggle for life and death. The Indian was a tall 
the two Indians, were despatched in advance, while the | powerful man of strong muscular power. Wallace 
pursuit was still continued, but more warily. Just as although somewhat shorter, was of great strength, in 
the party were entering a dense forest, the two Indians|his arms, and wasalso an admirable wrestler. Neither 
came running back and informed them, that the|could succeed in inflicting a mortal wound on the 
foe, was encamped in a hollow about a half mile in| other ; so mutually sheathing their weapons, the strug- 
advance. Capt. Morton determined upon inspecting | gle was now, to determine which should throw the 
their position in person, in order to be the better ena- | other. 
bled to lay out his plan of attack. Calling Martin, to, At last Wallace accidentally slipping, came to the 
him, they were guided by the Indians to a post where! ground, bringing the savage with him. With a vio- 
they might advantageously view the enemy. ‘heir | lent wrench, the Indian forced himselffrom the firm 
station was upon the top ot a hill, covered with a thick | grasp of the white man, and placing his knee upon his 
growth of underbrush : whichcommanded the Camp, | breast, pulled Wallace's hunting knife, out of his belt, 
of the enemy. not being enabled to reach his own, and cursing the 
They appeared to be busy making preparations for a| unfortunate young man te his surprize in good Eng- 
renewal of their march. Capt. Morton cast his eyes/|lish,—raised the knife in the air—whena loud shriek 
around the encampment, when his attefition was at-| wag heard and the Indian fell back a dead man. 
tracted toa tall commanding Indiau who apdeared to allace sprang to his feet, thanking Heaven, for 
be endeavoring to coax and command another person|his providential deliverance from the jaws of death, 
to follow him, but without avail. Who this person/and turning to see who his rescuer was,—there steod 
was they could not determine, until at last, the savage | his Lucy, with a bloody knife in her hand, standing 
jumped forward and dragged the hidden object, to view | over the dead Indian. It appearsshe had recovered 








—and In the shrieking resisting girlbefore them, they 
discovered the hapless Lucy. Morton and young 
Wallace, immediately jumped forward to rescue her, 
but were roughly pulled back by their Indian compan- 
ions, but too late; the movements of the Indian soon 
made it evident, that their rrsh movemeents had been 
observed. There was no time to be Jost, and the 
friendly Indians, had fairly to drag their white com- 
panions, along so rooted were they to the spot.— 
Upon reaching the troops, Morton gave orders for 
aninstant march, onward, to the Indian encamp- 
ment, but upon arriving at the brow of the hill, 
they discovered that the bird had flown. Not an Indian 
remained. 

Cunningham, for itwas his party, had continued 
their progress, after this midnight ravage and continu 
ed their flight favored by the falling snow, until they 
reached the spot, where they were discovered by the 
pursuers. He had supposed that the new snow, would 
have prevented their being tracked and had according- 
ly ventured to rest at this place. He was just making 
preparations for a march, and was dragging Lucy 
forward, who had been hitherto treated with every at- 
tention, when he observed the movements of Morton 
and Wallace. Unaware who they were but conjectur- 
ing that they could not be alone, but were accompani- 
ed by a lar, ty, ae took instant dight, and so rap- 
idly had his party travelled that before the Whites had 
reached the hill, they had already got some miles in 
advance. 


as he was quite as often called) though a wretched va- 
gabond, had still some whom he called friends among 
the reckless and gambling crew with whom he chiefly 
associated; and as the landlord of the inn where he died 
could not well refuse the customary refreshment of li- 
quor upon an occasion like this, three idle hengers-on 
of the establishment readily consented to honour the 
obsequies of Dirk by the usual vigil. The dead man, 
in the meantime was duly laid out; but the distorted 
shape, which his body had assumed in the death agony, 
made it necessary to use great force in straightenin 

out the corpse, and recourse was had to cords to bin 

down his limbs te the decent form it was desirable they 
should assume. This disagreeable task being accom- 
plished, the three friends of the gambler, when night 
came on, took possession of the apartment where he 
was laid out. ith characteristic recklessness, they 
had brought a pack of cards into the chamber of death, 
and after taking a glass of liquor alf round, and drinking 
the memory of their comrade with some unfeeling al- 
lusion to his sudden fate, the three profligates sat down 
to a game of cards upon the foot of his bed. Four 
hands were then dealt, that of “dummy” falling almost 
upon the feet of the corpse, and the other three upon 
the opposite sides and extreme end of the bed around 
which the players were thus arranged. ‘I'he game pro- 
ceeded apparently to the satisfaction ofall parties, each 
of them by turns playing the hand of dummy until 
drinking and gambling had carried them deep into the 
middle watches of the night. Some slight dispute, 
however, now oceurred as to who shonid play the next 


from her fainting fit, while the combatants were engag- 
ed in their deadly strife, and beholding Martin in such 
jeopardy, and seeing the Indian’s knife on the ground 
which had become disengaged from him, during the 
struggle she picked it up,and rushing forward, she 
plunged it in his heart at the critical moment, 
described, and this saved the life of her betrothed hus- 
band. 

The scene between the young lovers thus restored 
to each other, can better be imagined than described. 
At this moment lier father came forward and thanking 
Heaven clasped his daughter to hisbreast. After the 
joy at the happy termination of their endeavors for her 
recovery, had a little subsided, Lucy related the events 
of her capture, (which has been described before) and 
showed them that the dead man was no Indian but 
John Cunningham himself. Heé had declared his in- 
tentions to marry her, and ifshe refused, to force her 
to his fell purposes. He had accordingly started for 
the head quarters of the British and Indians at Niagara, 
immediately upon her capture, without stopping to 
commit further outrage. 

The Indians who had formed Cunningham's 
band, were all secured and Capt. Morton, Martin, 
Lucy, and the victorious Whigs retraced their steps 
homeward. ; 

Need we say more. Upon their return, the marriage 
between Martin and Lucy, being consumated and the 
neighbors gathering round, soon raised another com- 
‘ortable residence for them... 








The party of Capt. Morton, were instantly put onl. 
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em one = oe aheeetenetesiieentiemeenenaied a8 a a maaan, 
—_—_— a ; — ease : ; 
' : ite| Nhe Nevigation, between this city and ‘New York,!ty and frith would a lost soul have been recovered and 
Words waxed high, and the two opposite) 8 ’ 5 j ; 
sieoant tosh eaeanal to seize upon the vacant hand |is againopen. The Utica, Capt. Truesdell, arrived redeemed. Wi a right have we to judge and to” pun- 
at the same time while the third, impatient at the cov-| here on Thursday morning last, having forced her way! ish for conscience sake? What right have we poor 





: ol wet ; ; spring | / : t “ine = mortals to. say to another “believe or ye die,” confess or 
tention, exclaimed, “I wish that Helldirk would SP""5 | through the ice. She left here for New York, on the umay sta 4 * admi re at r 4 ly =Onthes 
upand take the cards from both of you!” The wretch | you may starve,” admit or we abandon youly nthese 


‘ © « ‘J » , ; P . . 
SEA hardly uttered the tigi iaiewe the cords which | Same day, at 5o°clock, P. M. with a Jarge number of subjects we say to one aud all “judge, potest ye he 





bound the corpse gave way with a sharp cracking noise, | passengers. | judged.” 

the struggle about the feet having probably disarranged | eRe MR. Fk re as 

.hem—and the distorted body, released from its liga-| The last number of the Miner's Journal states that|OPpexing or 4 New Longe or tHe !.0.0. F. aa 
tures, bounded forward in resuming the form under Mr. 


i ‘itsel Pw William Lyman is at present engaged in cas- LANSINGBURG. 
Bas te ¢ seated itse on its haunch- 7 
which life had left it, and seated itself upon | : : to — Gree 

een-| ; = _ 
es With knees drawn up to its chin, arms a kimbo, and | ting iron rails for the braneh road leading from Gr | On the 22nd inst. (Washington's birth day) a Lodge 
hideously distended jaws, in the midst of the appalled| wood tothe Mt. Carbon Railv@ad, which are to cost) of the I. O. O. F. was opened at Lansingbargh under 
anddisc oncerted trio. ‘The three worthies were said | 15 dollars per ton, and considered much the chea-| the name of Star Longe no. 29 and the occasion was 





neverto have played a game of ca Is afterwards. pest rail that can be used, as the material if broken is| Celebrated with appropriate public ceremonies. A 
F ; “95 : procession was formed consisting of members of the 
Ee worth near its original cost as old iron. | Ovdor front thie blew and Piewe-and proceededte the 
1 ah) (mp 8 . == {i rroceeder a 
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- | Rev. Mr. Spears free Presbyterian Chureh, where the 
During the conflagration of the Exchange at New| &Xercises were as follows. 





: - = cam 99 Ru - r sPare 7 ‘ = 
— £8. es Orleans as many as 16 livégare supposed s@have been | PP meet Aa 
“Pp je.” shall have a place next week. We hope lost, by the falling of the Walls, and from other eauses. | An Original Ode com posed forthe occasion by H,. 
to hear from him often: as also from W. G. B. Several other persons “Tae injuries. “MR | Spencer. esq. was sung by the Choir. Ss 
: An Address upon the Origin and Progress of fhe Or- 
Q(G We preseat ' Rev. Com. Town’s admirable : der of l. O. O. F. was delivered by P. G. Alanson Cook 


al ry S . , . . . 
lel 1} he Grand Chapter, to our The Alton Telegraph gives account of a scoun-| of Troy, and was listened to with profound attention 
ess. delivered betore th rram apter, . . . : . | ~ : 
Address, dre! calling himself James Kirkpatriekpwho under the | by a crowded auditory. 


saders, eutire this w To those ef them who are | |. : . . ee : An Ode wass y the Cho} 
react disguise of a Methodist Episcopal premeher, married a| An Ode was sung by the Choir. 


3 we p lark snd it, as a fair | The Exercises in the Church w then closed with 

not Masons, we | commen ’ } ; . , } 2 ses in nure} ere then closed with 
: espectable widow lady of that cit the . : 
and ingenuens exposition of * what is Masonry.” se , y, sold offher pro per | 4, eloquent address to the Throne of Grace by Br, 
* ee ty, and ran away. | Crandall of Troy. 
7 ” ‘ * , r > > » °c T] ; > . . 2a) . »} 
(> If those of ony subscribers in the country, who a Re =4 =). .... ee , After the Exertises se the church were conc luded- 

} i t 1 th tions, (which according to| Lhe Seeretary of the Navy estimates the number of| the procession was again formed, and proceeded fo 
lave not par er OMS, . > 


. eS E ceing | Steam vessels of war, requisite properly to defend our Van Buskirk’s Hotel whereas map wens dinner wak 
tn hs ago ) knew our pressing | Me ys F served up onstrictly temperance principles, inthe ugual 
sea ports, at forty; the cost of which would be thirteen). : * hae ‘ : . ‘ 
wants at the pr ent—it appears to us, that | ba het happy style of that well knewn caterer, to which about 
y , and a half millions of dullars; the completion of the Tundre “e » Or ned »inetic 
they would no’ ch other apparently in seeing ; npletion of the One Hundred Brethren ot the Order done ample justice 


our terms wits 


:' Wed 5 iota ; requiiste number of docks and navy yards twenty-four|—when the members of the New Ladee adjourned 

who should be t vedo not intend this exaet- hat % +p: . aS e 7 we 

ho sh F millions, and to put the navy properly on a war footing, | and weve escorted to their elegantly furnished rooms, 

ly, as a dun, altho ae folks would be uncharita- i , ~.and PG. A Heyer Brown D. D. G. Master for Atba- 
} sane - would cost ten millions more, being a grand total of a? Bid, 3 C , i he Cl 4 
ble enough fo snppos such. Willthose interested fifty six and a half milli f doll: ny anc eassalaer Counties, presented ‘he rarter 
Sey ET a y jfity six and a hall millions of Gollars. which had been previously granted by ihe R. W. G. 
ake the righ! view of | ] - 








a : 5 | Lodge ofthe State, opened the Lodge, and installed 
| 7 r ° £ - . . 

4 1" ; ve | | Te Amsted Schooner.—The British goverment, :it' the following named Brethren into the respective 
Wasutneton’s Birra Day.—We perceive by our appears by the London papers received by the Sam- chairs to which they had been previously elected. 


exchange papers that thisday was duly honored in 


son, have been actively interposing in the affair of the a qi a G. 
ss a eae io ence , The na- 7 : Taal liam Alien, V.G. 
almost every place of note, exceptourown., The ma-| 4 msted, and promptly sent despatches to their Minis- wn. Adlen 6 


avofthe Father of his country should be ever C. W. Farnham, Sec y- 
tal day ol 7 — P 
* C.S. Honghton, Treas. 


John J. Sutten, Warden. 


ter here, to intercede with our goverment in behalf of 
remembered with joy and gladness, and we hope our| the negroes ; also, they directed their Minister at Mad- 














military will take the matter in their own keeping and »{4 t ask for the their liberty, should they be sent to), @=—== _ ee 
never let apo' her 224 pass without suitable demonstra- | C yba—and at same time to urge Spain to enforce the | INTELLIGENCE. 
tions of respect to the day which gave birth to a) jaws against Montes and Ruiz. | THE BLOODHOUNDS. 


| | 
WaAsHINGTOYN. 





Mr. Buchanan presented a memorial from sundry 





——— — —__—_ — —_ | Death of another Commodore.— Commodore David | friends in Pe insylvaia, praying that bloodhounds might 
Capt. Burnham, of the ship Gulnare, arrived at Balti-| Deacon, of the Navy, died at his residence at Burling-| not be used to hunt down the Florida Indians, and 


, . ¢ ‘ Ps | ont . > ¢ . had ¢« e 
more, from London, having sailed on the 4th of Jan-|ton, Vt., on Saturday morning, after an illness of six | ©°'s Benton stated that the goverment had no agency 

. } 7 in importing those animals. It is. possible that some 
uary, reports that neither the Great Western ncr | Weeks. 





| mistake may have arisen, in relation to theagency of 

British Queen would depart for the United States a Ree a —— overnmentas well asto the use ofghese bloodhounds. 
be‘ore spring, in consequence of the damage sustain-| The following extract is from the New York Star’) Sympathy#or the Indians, for their treatment, for jus- 
ed on their Jast trip. published by M. M. Noah. Such feelings do credit| tice due them, for the.common canse of humanity, is 
bt — | to the heart of any man. However much the religious right ae bag . —... ay appathys — 

Removal of the Post Oficr.—Vhe Albany Post Office | sentiments, of Thomas Paine, and his follower, Wil- | ‘aan hai wrk ie Ege ghemdee. gee og 


|ered by savages in Florida, and'very recenfly near Tal- 
has been removed-to the Exchange, where convenient liam Carver, are to be deprecated, as Americans, we| lahassee. 


and spacious accommodations, both for the public and shou'd ever remember, as the Star observes, that Paine The Secretary of War has been called on for infor- 
those employed in the office, have been fitted up. ‘done as much for the liberties of his country, with his| M10 0n this momentous fatter, which so deeply 
: : affects the character of the nation, and he declares he 





pen as any soldier did with his sword,” and that Carver, | 


an ; ; knows nothing ab it. s itizens 
Sacrilegious.—On the night of the 14th instant, some with yore nothing slow ay” Tt seems that (eae 


‘ allhis errors of opinion, had the same claim on the| of Middle Florida have imported thirty or forty of these 
sacrilegious wretches effected an entrance into the humanity of his fellow creatures, through his years of| dogs from Cuba, for their own use, and for the protec- 
Methodist Church. at Martinsburg, Va.,{mutilated and abject “poverty, as the most orthodox of us. “He|tion of their detached dwelliags from the lurking in- 
desecrated the Bible and psalmbook, in the pulpit, and that is without sin let him throw the first stone.” cendiaries scattered io small quantities in small parties 
then set fire to the church. Fortunately, the fire was over the tg sam We aoeeee see Sly ee inhu- 
- et t2 ~ Sgn manity than employing this kind of dog for protection, 
Cis2overed in time to save the building. The town world one perfect being, and he was Jesus of Nazareth.| than of the mastiff or bull dogs, or stag hounds. But 
has offered3500 for the discovery and conviction of tie He would not haye allowed poor Carver to starve be-}the bloodhounds, from his pecular sagacity, can ren- 
perpetrators. cause he did not believe; he would have acted the good | der a service which the others cannot. a! 
: Samaritan towards him, bathed his feet, and givenhim| The Indians, after perpetrating their horrid murders 
— bread and salt in his tent. TheJouder Carver avowed] have been enabled'to conceal themselves in the ntimer- 
Liberal,—Col. Crary, of Genesee County, has Jate-| his infidelity, the more fiercely hedeclared his unbe-| ous thickets hammocks or swamps, found all over the 
ly made a donation of $10,000 towards the establish- !ief, the more surely and certainly and steadily would| country, where they may lie, pardu, within a few miles 
ment of a Collagiate Semrnary for the education of| that pattern of charity and good will have administered | of their atrocities, and cannot be wrneplle their resting © 


Counmien Siosl Teachers ju the Sth Senetexiel Ds. to his wa t, until at length Carver would have confes-| places. One dog possessed of the peculiar sagacityof 


‘*We never knew or read of but one christian in the 


sed aloud that there was a God, merciful and kind to|the blood hound, may be the means of insuring safety 
him in all his sins and transgressions, and thus in chari-}to a neighborhood of fifty families; andthe thirty or for . 








te. 








ty which have been imported, if scattered over the ter- 


ritory, may afford, a more effectual security than a pat-|dous crash. “At 8 o'clock, the lotty dome of the rotun- 


rol of five hundred men. As soon as the Indian shall 
discover that the whites have the means of following 
them to their retreats, they will make themselves scarce 
in the settled parts of the country. As the use of the 
blood hound is merely to trace the fugitives, not to at- 
tack or tear them to pieces, we can see ho reason why 


the regular troops may not take advantage of the ad-| 


vantage of their sagacity, as the British did inthe Ma- 
roon war. ‘The most esteemed species of this dog is 
quite small and harmless, and is usually permitted to 
go at liberty, while the larger follows after, held in a 
leash. 

Florida is nearly laid waste by the Indians; they burn 
every dwelling, and massacre every ‘inhabitant; they 
keep no faith, observe nu treaty, they are treacherous 
toadegree. We have lost whole armies in that coun- 
try and expended millions of dollars to defeat a hand- 
fal of Indians, who are only protected by taking to the 
hammock, and if the dogs scent them out, and compel 
them to take to the open plain, the war will soon be 


ended, and much gacrifice of blood and areasure be 


prevented.— New Yort: Siar. 


PRODUCE OF COPYRIGHT. 


Sir Walter Scott's Life of Napoleon sold,with the 
printed books, for £1,800 sterling.—The nett receipts 


of the copyright, on two first editions, only exceeded 
£10,000. 
Moore's Life of Lord Byron, £4,000. 


The Life of Sir Walter Scott, by Lockhart, £1, 


500, the two first years of the copyright. 
Byron's Works, according to the statement of Mur- 
ray, £20,000. 
Moore’s Lalla Rookh, £3,000. 
Bulwer’s novels average from £1,200 to 


£1,000 to £1,200. 


Mrs. Trollope’s ‘Factory Boy, ‘first published ‘in 


monthly numbers, republished in a volume, £1,700. 


Sir Walter Scott's Waverly. according to Lockhart, 
22,500 copies were sold previous to the sale of the cur- 
rent edition, at 7s. per volame, which would realize 
above £7,000; and this was but one out of twenty-two 
great collective edition, 
with notes by Lockh iri, reached an average of £25,000 
The nett profits upen that edition, sup- 
posing the publisher's profits to be 2s, per volume, 
£120,000 over and above that on 
The copyrightof 


by the same author. The 


per volume. 


woull amount to 
former publications on each novel. 


the first expired at the end of four years. It is suppo- 


sed Sir Walter Scott gained by his writings, now com-| 
prised in eighty volumes, over a quarter of a million | 


sterling. 


Mr Lockhart, editor of the Quarterly Review—| 
Professor Wilson, of Blackwood’s Magazine—P rofes- 
sor Napier, of the, Edinburg Review, and Theodore 
Hook, of the New Monthly,do notweceive less than 


£1,000 per annam each, on an average’ 


Dr. Macauly, Dr. Southey, Mr. Barrow, and other 
eminent men, receive one hundred guineas for a single 


article in the Quarterly and Edimburg Reviews. 


‘Nicholas Nigkleby,’ by Boz, a very youn: writer, | 


sold for £3,000—E xpress. 





Distructive Fire at._New Orleams the St. Louis Ex- 
change Burnt Down.—A tremendous fire occurred in ter ; on flour, to 12s. per bri. 
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£1,500 
each, for Rienzi he obtained £1,600, Marryatt’s from 


About 6 bal 


da was on fire, the flames mounting to an immense 
height. 

While we write, the buildings on the opposite side 
lof St. LouiS st., fronting the Exchange, are beginning 
‘to burn, Where the flames will be arrested it is hard 
to say. 

The whole cost of 
and it is under mortga 

The Improvement 


Exchange was $1,700,000, 
$1,400,000. 

which the building be- 
longed, has in circulation Some $900,000 in bills and 
searcely any specie on hand. The Orleans Insurance 
Company of this city, and the Phenix of London, have 
lsmall risks. There may be other, but we cannot stop 
to ascertain. 

The loss of this building will prove disastrous in the 
extreme to the Ist Municipality. The rotunda was 
the most magnificient strueture of the kindiu the un 
ion. 


Singular Cuse.—T he following narrative of a most 
remarkable and distressing disease, istaken from 
Transcript, a paper published at Amesbury, Essex 





the 


co., Mass. 






will be, as soon as he is well enough to have an exami- 
nation.— Cayuga Patriot. 








Melancholy.—Mr. Eli Foster, a wealthy and respec- 
table inhabitant of Saratogo, residing near the south 
end of Saratoga lake, was killed on the 6th inst: by the 
upsetting of a sleigh loaded with three logs which he 
was drawing to a mill. . Mr. Foster was about 60 years 
of age. 





Valuable Cow.—A cow in Smithfield yielded during 
the last year sufficient milk to make 2204 Ibs. butter, 
besides 470 quarts sold, and what was necessary for the 
use of the family. Allowing the butter to be worth 20 
cents per Ib., and the milk Scents per quart, the in- 
come from the cow would be $67,50.—Bristol. R. J. 
Phenir. 


Zz. 





A lLotiery Broker of Philadelphia, named William 
Simpson, has been held to bail in $1000, on a charge 
of vending lottery tickets contrary to the statutes pro- 
hibiting their sale in that state. 

The body ofa young lady, apparently about eigh- 
teen or twenty years of age, was picked up near Ber- 





‘Miss Luey Harrington, formerly a_ resident in 
Amesbury, recently died in Cornish, N. H. She was 
sick three years and a half, and confined to her bed two 
years and five months. Several mouths previous to 
her death, her right hip was dislocated by a contrac- 
tion of the muscles, while she was sleeping quietly in 
bed. Immediately after this event, her bones began 


to break, and before her death, they had*broken nine-) 


teen times or more, in different parts of her body.— 
At first, her ribs, then her collar bones, and then her 
lower limbs, her under jaw, and the bones of her 
hands and ‘eet.. Their breaking was sometimes atten- 
ded with a noise, and at others not, and was always 
preceeded and followed by the most acute pain. The 
ends of the broken bones would sometimes for a day 
or two, grate together on being moved. Upona post 
mortem examination, not a sound bene was found.— 
All was so softe. ed as to be easily cut witha knife.— 
When her bones begar to break, the muscles of her 
lower limbs became so coutracted that they lay directly 
across her stomach and bowels. In this. position she 
‘remained until herdeath. Her body was so contrac- 
ted that at one time she measured as she lay in bed 
two feet four inches. She gradually lost all her strength 
in her limbs, until she could only move Slightly the 
ends of her fingers. She was 43 years of age.” 





‘LATER FROM ENGLAND. 


By the ship Tarolinta, Capt. Smith, we have recei- 
{ved papers from London to the 3d, and from Liver- 
| pool to the 4th Jan. 
| The rumored Ministerial changes are that the Mar- 
quis of Normandy,is to go to Paris as British Ambassa- 
'dor, vice Lord Granville. Lord Granville to go to India 
|as Governor General, vice Lord Auckland. Lord Eb- 
rington to take Lord Normandy’s place in the Efome 
Office, and the Duke of Devonshire to be Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. 

The Corn Market had not advanced—the averages 
were lower, and consequently the duties had increased. 
The duty on foreign wheat rised to 20s 8d. per quar- 
American flour in bond 


} 


New Orleans on the morning of the 11th inst., of which had been sold at previous quotations. 


the following extracts from the N. O. True American). 


and Baltimore Patriot, give the latest intelligence: 
True American Office, Feb. 11,9 A. M. 


St. Louis Exchange Destrojed'—Fire Raging!— 


‘}he Money Market was easier. Stocks were ris- 
ing.” The state of trade in Manchester improving ; 
and cotton 1-8 per Ib. higher. 





| 
| 
| 


Disgraceful Outrage.— On Tuesday night of last 


The St.Louis Exchange; with its magnificent dome— | week, Werter Vanderheyden and William Daffin visit- 
cost $1,700,000 —is at the hourwe write, one mass of ed the house of a Mr. Parks, in Aurelius, just beyond 


fuins. The fire broke out 
4 o'clock, in the fifth story, 


through a cracked chimney. The keeper of the Ho 


te! had beemshown this flaw in the chimney, it is said, 


some daysago. 


At 5 o’elock, it was seen that the fire was raging be-| beaten and kicked in a shocking manner. 


tween the slating and the plastering and that it could 
not be arrested. 


The alarm was now general, and the lodgers, 


man 
of them, A 


barely escaped with their clothes, so rapid 
ress of the flames. 


was the p 


morning at half past the gate, near the west line ofthe village, and on being 
m the sparks escaping refused admittance, they broke into the house and 


commenced beating Mr. P..and his wife in the most 
brutal manner, threatening te killthem. Large bunch- 
les of hair were torn from the head of Mrs. P. and she 
In the 
course of the affray Mr. Parks stabbed Vanderheyden 
|with a knife in his side, so that for several days it was 
‘supposed he would not recover. We understand, 
| however, that he is now getting better. _Duffin is now 


j 


gen Point, by James Simonson, on Friday last. She 
had a white flannel petticoat, fine muslin night gown 
and night eap, prunella shoes and black hose, with the 
initals H. W. on them. Further information may be 
obtained on the subject, of John M. Enyard, No, 43 
Hudsonstreet. New York. 

Can this be the remains of one of the unfortunate 
passengers in the Lexingtou? 


Ample Qualifications. —Able Underhill, Esq. offers 
himself a candidate forthe Ohio Legislature. Among 
other qualifications and virtues he possesses the follow- 
| ing: 

“IT believe in phrenology and in animal magnetism 
}and that virtue exalteth a nation. 1 can mow and cra- 
dle, plough or hoe, chop wood, lay stone wall, or dig 
potatoes. | can bleed, pull teeth, or administer a_bol- 
us, and pledge myself, ifelected, to go for the best in- 
terest of Stark county and the State of Ohio,so far as I 


can understand them.” 





Fire wy Loursvirie.—We learn from a gentieman 
|who came up in yesterday’s packet, that on the morn- 
ing of the 18th, about 1 o'clock, the old American 
Theatre in Louisville was burnt to the ground. It had 
just been fitted up as an amphitheatre. Loss supposed 
to be between $12,000,and $15,000.—Gazette. 








MARRUIBD. 

In this city, on Tnesday evening, by the Rev. Dr. 
Campbell, Mr. George Aver , of Aurora,Coyu ru cour- 
ty, to Miss Rachael Leavenworth, of Genoa, of the 
same ccunty. 

At Rensselaerville, on Tuesday evening the 18th 
inst., by the Rev. Elder Crocker, Mr, Orrin Wickes, 
to Miss O. Ann Boardman, both ef that place. 

On the 26th inst., by Rev. Mr. Kelly, Mr. John Ed- 
wards, to Miss Mary Dooly, ali of this city. 

ES. 7 ET are ee 1 ATR 
Dizad-. 

At St. Anne la Perade, U. C.. on the 14th inst,, Mr. 
Samuel Brogdan, a native of Vhilaaelphia, aged 106 
years aud 10 months. Mr. B was pressed at Philadel 
phia at the age of 19, and taken on board a man of 
war; after eight years’ service, came to Canada and 
fought under General Wolfe, and wis present at the 
General’s death, and has seen the fourth generation 
since twenty years. 





-_ - —_—-— — q 
EW Books —W.C.LITTLE has received The Every 
Day Book, embracing the annive;saries of memorable per- 
sons and events, in every period and siate of the world, .rom the 
creation to the present time. Price !s per number. 

Fowler and Kirkham’s Phreno!ogy proved, tlustrated and ap- 
plied, with:chart and numerons plates, 10-. 

Combe on the Constitution of Man, ¢onsidered im relation to 
ex‘ernal objects, 8th American edition, revised and en). rged, price 
asyby George Combe. 

George Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology delivered in New 





| York, with numerous plates, price 10s. 


The works of Gal| 6 vols. 
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WHAT IS CHARITY? 


Writicn extempore, while conversing on Masonry, and 
being asked the above question. 


*Tis not to stand, 
When in my hand 
You place the glittering ore 
And bid me know 
My weight of woe, 
Or tell me I am poor. 


*Tis not to name 
The rising shame, 
That on my cheek appears; 
Or mark roy sigh, 
Or pensive eye, 
Surcharg’d with sorrow’s tears. 


’Tis not to lend, 
Or give a friend, 
Of every good a part: 
’Tis not the blaze 
Of public praise, 
Or vauntings of the heart. 


But ’tis a charm, 
That thinks no harm, 
And doth the heart control, 
It isa joy 
Withouc allow, 
That elevates the soul, 


It hath a tongue, 
That ne’er hath wrung 
The beating breast of care; 
Its eye ne’er smil’d 
At sorrow’s child, 
Or mock’d at pale despair. 


*Tis something kind, 
That fills the mind, 
And cometh from above; 

It dwells alone 
On nature’s throne; 
"Tis Universal Love. 





THE FRAIL ONE. 


The night breeze gently sweeps the ground, 
O’er moon-bright lawn and whispering tree— 
It spreads refreshment all around, 
But brings no sleep, no rest to me! 


eT. babe! your eye is dim, 
our limbs are cold, your cries are few; 
Your feeble accents call on him, 

Who thinks not, cares not, now, for you. 


Your parched and pallid lip demands 
Some food to ease that gnawing pain— 
Oh, raise sot thus your wasted hands, 
breast is dry—you weep in vain! 


He sees me not, he thinks not now 
Ofall the thousand oaths he swore— 

The blighted troth, the broken vow; 
The fatal flight I now deplore. 


Fair was his torm—a heavenly ray 
Seeined o'er his bright refulgence shed; 
And saintlike radiance seemed to play, 
Its halo round his holy head. = * 


Kind were his words, and his smile, 
But like the meteor light it played, 
As cold—as brilliant to beguile, 
And lare to wo an artless maid. 


He ne'er returned—the tear-drop fell 
O’er my pale cheek in silent shame; 

—I wrote, my wretchedness to tell— 
Unopened, back my letter came. 


O! could he see his victim now— 
Her heauty and her bloom are fled, 

And beams upon her pallid brow, 
And fatal spot of hectic red. 
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| I hait the shortening of my breath, ~ 
| The fire that burns within my breast; 
Welcome the harbinger of death, 
And lay my weary head to rest. 


- 





LAST WORDS OF EMMET. 


| ‘Let no man write my e 
;knows my motives dare icate them, so let not 
| prejudice or ignorance m. Let me repose in 
obscurity and peace, until other times and other men 
‘can do justice to my character; when my country takes 
|her place among the nations of the earth, then—and not 
\till then—let my epitaph be written.” 







—for as no man whe 


He stood before the assembled crowd, 
And not a glance had quailed : 

Nor his lofty heart in its high resolves 
Had for an instant failed; 

‘The haughty souls of bitterst fees 
Within their bosom shook, 

As he bent his clear eye proudly round, 
With such a fearful look. 


And these were the high words he spoke— 
‘Are not these lips as free 

To bear their witness to the cause 
Of glorious liberty,— 

As free to speak the sacred words 
Which only tyrants fear, 

As those which coldly break the rights 
Of injured freedom here ? 





And they will speak—the fires that glow 
Within this breast of mine, 
Were kindled at the holy blaze 
Of freedom’s hallowed shrine : 
And till the heart itself be dead, 
Its beatings throb no more, 
Its pulses, still to freedom true, 
Will tremble as before. 


Ye have the power, if not the right, 
To crush this feeble frame, 

But the high spirit’s fiery zeal 
It is net yours to tame: 

And while ye dare to brand with crime 
That never stained my brow, 

I too may dare to brave the power 
To which I will not bow. 


Yes, do your wortst—ye may spread yomr pall 
To darkea round my name, ; 
But the fearless spirit ye cannot aa 
That still remains the same— 
And for that name I would not stoop 
To ask one memory, 
Till every rock and blade of grass 
Upon this soil is free! 


Let not my martyr’s fate be read 
While Erin wears her chains; 

I would not ask one friendly hand 
To wipe away the stains ;— 

And o’er the pillow of my rest 
One tear must not be shed, 

Till the holy cross of freedom may 
Be placed above the dead.” 





POWER OF THE ALMIGHTY. 
BY LYDIA H. SIGOURVEY. 


| God of the chainless winds, that wildly wreck 
|The moaning forests, and the ancient oak 

| Rend like a sapling spray, or sweep the sand 
O’er the lost carava t trod, with pride 

Of tinkling bells, and camel’s arching necks, 
"The burning desert—a dense at morn; 

At eve, a bubble on the trackless waste. 

| God of the winds! canst thou not rule the heart, 
And gather back its passions when thou wilt, 


kom them, “Peace, be still?” 


God of the waves, 

‘That toss and mock the mightiest argosy, 

|As the gay zephyr frets the thistle down, 

Until the sternest leader's heart doth melt 
Because of trouble; thou who call’st them back 
From their rough challenge to the maffied sky, 
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And bidst them harmless kiss an infant’s feet 
That seeketh silver shells, can’st thou not curb 
The tumult of the nations—the hot wrath 

Of warring kings—who like the babe must die, 
Vaunting this day in armor, and the next, 
Unshrouded, slumbering on the battle*field! 
God of the unfathomed, unresisted deép, 

We trust in Thee, and know in whom we trust. 


God of the solemn stars, that tread so true 
The path by thee appointed, every one 
From the slight asteroid, to the fair orb 
That lists the watch word, or the musie march 
Of neighboring planets round their monarch suus 
Circling in glorious order, lead our souls 
From system unto system, up to Thee; 
That when unbodied from this lower world, 
Trembling they launch, they may not lose the clew 
That guide from sun to sun, through boundless space, 
The stranger atom, to a home with Thee. 





THE GIFTS OF SPRING, 
By Mrs. Hale. 


Spring! ’tis the spell of gladness— 
But breathe that Eden word 
Within the human bosom, 
What plesant thoughts are stirred ; 
Sweet thoughts of gushing fountains, 
Bright skies and blossomed trees, 
And soft green grass and violets, 
And wild birds’ molodies. 





These visions warm the fancy, 
And wake the lyre of mirth; 

But Spring has gifts more precious 
To bless the waiting earth— 

There's life upon her breezes 
To fan the failing breath— 

And in her hand the rose of health, 
To wreath the cheek of death. 


There see the fond young mother, 
Who, all the winter drear, 

Beside her pining infant's couch 
Has kept her watch of fear— 

O! Spring may scatter buds and flowers 
The laughing earth around! 

Her sweetest gift, the bud of Hope, 
In that fair mother’s heart is found. 





“Do you,” said Fanny ‘tother day, 

“In earnest love me, as you say, 

Or are those tender words applied, 

Alike to fifty girls, beside?” 

“Dear, cruel girl,” cried I, forbear; 

For by those eyes, those lips | swear’’— 
She stopped me as the oath [ took, 

And erjed, You've sworn, now kiss the book. 
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